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Perhaps the savage torment of Webster and Tourneur
would have repelled as much as fascinated him; though
their melancholy was well worth the anatomizing.
Certainly he would have found Ford curiously con-
genial, not only because he was always 'deep In dump3
and wore ca melancholy hat5, but because he shared
Burton's almost childish tenderness and romanticism,
as well as his habit of solitariness. Donne, too, even
though he was to become one of the forbidden thunder-
ing preachers, would have interested him.

But It is evident that Burton went to his contem-
poraries, as dons nowadays go to novels, solely for
pleasure and distraction. Shakespeare was to him only
can elegant poet of ours3. Of Ben Jonson he knew only
Volpone and Every Man out of His Humour, and a version
from Catullus; he had read Marlowe's Hero andLeander;
he was more familiar with Dray ton and Daniel, though
he commends neither. The Faerie Queen he knew well,
and Spenser was to him cour modern Maro'. But of all
the English poets the one whom he read with surpassing
relish and quoted with pre-eminent affection was cour
English Homer', cSir Geoffrey Chaucer5. Burton had the
Canterbury Tales at his finger-ends, and he knew the
Wife of Bath even better than his VirgiL We can guess
the reason why. He recognized in Chaucer the shrewd
humanity which he too shared, but in Chaucer tempered
and perfected by a knowledge of life at first hand; the
Canterbury pilgrims were substantial men and women
out of busy highways, not dim figures of classical legend.
In touching them Burton found something of the con-
tact with the actual world which was denied him by his
adverse star.

Thus, in making a reckoning of the positive pleasures
of the old Oxford solitary, we should place the reading
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